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Week Ending Friday, May 27, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on Armed 
Forces Day 


May 21, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

You may have heard me say before that 
one of the things I like most about my job 
as President is visiting and talking with our 
young men and women in uniform. I’ve 
met them all over the world—at our Army 
outposts along the demilitarized zone in 
South Korea, on board the U.S.S. Constella- 
tion, in the hangars of Tempelhof Air Base 
in West Berlin, at Parris Island in South 
Carolina, and at the Coast Guard Academy 
a few days ago. And everywhere, I’ve seen 
that their commanders are right: They’re 
the best we’ve ever had. I mention this be- 
cause today is Armed Forces Day. Yes, this 
is the day for all of us to salute the soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and aviators who stand 
sentry on the frontiers of freedom all over 
the world. We say thanks to the patriots 
who, whether under the midnight star or 
the noonday sun, are always alert so that 
America’s peace and liberty will always be 
safe. 

Seven years ago, when we came to Wash- 
ington, we found that our Armed Forces 
had been badly neglected. We found air- 
planes that could not fly and ships that 
could not sail for lack of trained people and 
spare parts. The military couldn’t recruit 
enough good people or hold on to those 
they had. Today that’s changed. The men 
and women in the services are well-trained 
and well-equipped. Almost all new recruits 
have a high school diploma. Never before in 
peacetime have we had a military that is as 
well-prepared. 

Just last month, the world saw what those 
who serve America on freedom’s front— 
what they can do when the chips are down. 
I'm speaking of the story of the USS. 
Samuel B. Roberts, a guided missile frigate 
and part of our task force to help protect 
passage through international waters in the 
Persian Gulf. The Roberts was on patrol 


when it hit a submerged mine. The mine 
blew a huge hole in the ship’s hull, sent a 
fireball shooting up the exhaust stack and 
150 feet in the air, and almost tore the 
Roberts in half. Luckily, no one was killed. 
Some might have said that she was 
doomed—head for the life rafts. Well, that’s 
not what the men of the Roberts said. They 
were determined to show what they could 
do. Acting fast, they held the Roberts to- 
gether with bolts and wire, took care of 
their injured, escaped the mine field, and 
with the help of other Navy ships got safely 
to harbor. The captain [Comdr. Paul X. 
Rinn] summed up the spirit and determina- 
tion of the entire crew when he closed his 
report saying of the Roberts: “We saved 
her, we'll fix her, and we'll fight again.” 
And he signed off with their motto, “No 
higher honor.” 

That’s the spirit, skill, and dedication that 
has been rebuilt in all our armed services 
today. “No higher honor” could be the 
motto of every American in uniform. Yes- 
terday, to show the Nation’s gratitude 
again, I signed into law three bills expand- 
ing veterans’ benefits in education, job 
training, health care, and other areas. The 
men and women on duty today should 
know that we'll still be behind them when 
their service is done. 

They also deserve to know that, like 
them, we’re all doing our part to keep the 
peace. This week I was pleased that the 
Senate began floor debate on the Interme- 
diate-Range Nuclear Forces, or INF, treaty. 
This treaty has had a thorough and useful 
examination in committee. Now the Senate 
can join with me and show both our allies 
and adversaries that it, too, wants to help 
build a brighter peace and better world. I 
hope the Senate will provide its consent to 
ratification of the INF treaty in time to 
bring it into force during my meetings with 
the General Secretary in Moscow. 

On this Armed Forces Day, let’s also re- 
member the important role the armed serv- 
ices have been playing in supporting law 
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enforcement agencies in the fight against 
drugs. I asked the Secretary of Defense this 
week to find even more ways to use mili- 
tary resources against drug smugglers. I also 
called for a joint task force—executive 
branch and Congress—to draw up a unified 
plan to fight drugs. I hope the leaders of 
Congress agree with me that the campaign 
against illegal drugs must not be hostage to 
headline seeking and partisan politics. 

This week we had another sign of Ameri- 
ca’s strength, its economic strength, which 
undergirds all of our national security ef- 
forts. Trade figures came out for March. 
America exported in March more than ever 
before. Against this background of good 
news on trade, I am going to veto the ill- 
advised trade bill Congress has sent me. 
Once my veto is sustained, we'll work hard 
to get a responsible trade bill, one that will 
strengthen, not weaken, our economy. 

One last thought for Armed Forces Day 
and every day: If you see someone in uni- 
form, would you go up, shake their hand, 
and thank them. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks at the American Film 
Institute’s Preservation Ball: 
A Fred Astaire Remembrance 


May 21, 1988 


Talk about a surprise. [Laughter] I usually 
know when I’m going to be on “The Late 
Late Show.” [Laughter] Incidentally, I just 
have to say—and about show business—that 
the movie of that great Irving Berlin pro- 
duction, which was his second—because the 
first was “Yip, Yip, Yaphank” for World War 
I—{laughter|—and then this one—Warners 
made it. And the total $10 million that 
came in in profits on the picture was donat- 
ed to the Army Emergency Relief. And 
those of us that were back and in the _pic- 
ture—we were already in uniform for real. 
It’s the first time I ever made a movie for a 
second lieutenant’s salary. [Laughter] 
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But again, as I say, thank you. And before 
saying anything else, I want to salute Bonita 
Granville Wrather. Bunny, you’ve guided 
the American Film Institute through its 
20th anniversary, leading the Institute with 
dedication and inspiration into its third 
decade of service to this country. And I 
know that everyone here wants to join 
Nancy and me—they’ve already done it, 
but can do it again, in applauding you. 
[Applause] 

“Dancing is a sweat job,” Fred Astaire 
once said. “It takes time to get a dance 
right, to create something memorable.” 
Fred took the time, and he created some of 
the most memorable films ever made, as 
we’ve seen tonight. He danced with Rita 
Hayworth atop a wedding cake—“You'll 
Never Get Rich,” 1941. He danced on 
roller skates—“Shall We Dance?,” 1937. He 
danced while hitting golf balls off a tee— 
“Carefree,” 1938. He danced up the walls 
and across the ceiling—‘“Royal Wedding,” 
1951. And by the way, there’s still nobody 
who’s quite sure how he did that. [Laugh- 
ter] He danced in an airplane, aboard ship, 
and in_ ballrooms—countless _ ballrooms, 
huge, magnificant rooms, with chandeliers 
and vast expanses of polished floors. And 
you know, it was a funny thing about those 
ballrooms. They may have been jammed 
with people, but they always looked sort of 
empty until the floor cleared and Fred and 
Ginger began to dance. 

He was a marvel, a distinctly American 
marvel. Europe had never produced any- 
thing like him, neither had anyplace else on 
Earth. And in devoting his talents to an- 
other distinctly American marvel, the 
movies, Fred Astaire added immeasurably 
to our heritage, to our sense of ourselves. 

It’s important work the American Film 
Institute is doing, in preserving our nation’s 
film heritage. Just think of it: A century 
from now, young people will still be able to 
see that thin, lovable, sandy-haired man, 5 
feet 9 inches tall—see the way he tilts his 
hat to one side and smiles, starts to dance 
the way nobody ever danced before. And 
they'll be able to say: Yes! That’s part of us. 
That’s part of America. 

You know, in Hollywood, if you don’t sing 
or dance, you become an afterdinner speak- 
er. [Laughter] And look where I wound up. 
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[Laughter] But I have to tell you, I was an 
official of the Screen Actors Guild, presi- 
dent of the union and—so, I’d be out there 
making my personal appearances on the 
mashed-potato circuit, and I started out— 
what would I talk about? You didn’t have 
speechwriters, you did it yourself. And I 
decided that I would try to correct some of 
the misapprehensions about show people 
and about Hollywood. And I remember one 
example, and somehow it just does come 
back to my mind today and in the present 
circumstances. There had been a move- 
ment started because of some of the she- 
nanigans of some of the people in show 
business that society looked down on. A 
movement had started in the Congress to 
pass a law that actors would have to be 
licensed by the Government in order to 
perform and be actors. And that gave me a 
line for my speech. I called that to the peo- 
ple’s attention when I was speaking, and I 
said, “I think it’s kind of funny: There are 
no actors in prison or jail. There are two 
United States Senators in prison right now.” 
[Laughter] The line went over well. 
[Laughter] But I think that’s enough from 
me. 

And again, what a happy surprise that 
was. And thank you all and for all that 
you're doing in what I think is a very won- 
derful undertaking. And God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:40 p.m. in 
the Independence Ballroom at the Grand 
Hyatt Hotel. The President referred to 
Bonita Granville Wrather, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the American Film In- 
stitute. In his opening and closing remarks, 
the President referred to the showing of a 
segment of the film “This is the Army,” in 
which he starred. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the “E” and “E Star” Awards 
May 23, 1988 


The President. Secretary Verity, Secretary 
McLaughlin, Secretary Lyng, and ladies and 
gentlemen, I’d like to welcome all of you to 
the White House. We have quite an array of 
experts here today, including Members of 
Congress; representatives from the Presi- 


dent’s Export Council, the Export Now 
Advisory Committee, the Departments of 
Commerce, Labor, and Agriculture; and of 
course, members of trade and professional 
groups. 

And now, for these garden events, I’ve 
always followed Lyndon Johnson’s guide- 
lines. He said there are two basic kinds of 
speeches. The first is the Mother Hubbard 
speech, which covers everything but touch- 
es nothing. The second is the bikini speech, 
which covers only the essentials. And today 
I'll try to stick to the second and cover only 
the essential points. That’s obviously the 12 
winners here today, who are the recipients 
of the 1988 “E” and “E Star” Awards for 
their sustained contributions to our nation’s 
export expansion efforts. Your work is the 
vital machine that produces prosperity for 
America. Exports mean jobs for our people 
and you—the growth and—well, that’s why 
it’s always a pleasure, I was going to say— 
the profits for our businesses and the jobs 
for our people that you mean and the 
growth of our economy. And I think that 
it’s why it’s a pleasure to present the well- 
deserved “E” and “E Star” Awards. 

And this year’s ceremony couldn’t have 
come at a better time. Last week the Com- 
merce Department announced a remarka- 
ble reduction in the Nation’s trade deficit. 
The trade deficit declined to $9% billion 
for March from the February figure of 
$13.83 billion. This was overwhelmingly 
due to the 23-percent jump in exports that 
the award winners here today helped fuel. 
Yet even with all this profoundly optimistic 
news, the pessimists just won’t give up. 
You've got to hand it to them, they see the 
dark cloud behind every silver lining. Some- 
times economic reporting resembles noth- 
ing so much as a hall of mirrors where good 
news becomes bad. Dropping unemploy- 
ment means “rising fears of inflation.” The 
fact that we’re in the longest peacetime ex- 
pansion in history can only mean calamity is 
just around the corner. And just the other 
night, one network managed to turn the 
American export boom into economic 
gloom. “An export boom,” they said, and 
I’m quoting, “may also mean a bust in the 
same region.” 

Well, it reminds me of the story about 
Harry Truman and his use of colorful lan- 
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guage. It seems that Eleanor Roosevelt 
called Bess one day and in the course of the 
conversation asked where Harry was and 
what he was doing, and Bess said, “He’s out 
putting manure on the flower garden.” And 
Eleanor said, “Oh, Bess, can’t you get him 
to use some other term like fertilizer in- 
stead of manure?” And Bess said, “It’s taken 
me 20 years to get him to call it manure.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, I won’t keep you here all day, but 
before handing out the awards, there’s one 
other point I want to bring up. As many of 
you know, I launched the Export Now cam- 
paign on February 24, and I’m glad to say 
it’s in full swing. Our aim is to make sure 
that all American businesses—small, 
medium, and large—are aware of the great 
opportunities that exist in exporting. Of 
course, the recent trade figures, with a gen- 
uine boom in exports, show that plenty of 
businesses have already received the mes- 
sage. But there are thousands more that are 
still hesitant and uncertain, and it is these 
we want to reach. More than 40 States are 
on board the Export Now campaign, and 
they’ve appointed their trade experts to 
work with Commerce Department offices 
around the country. The Export Now staff 
has handled over 1,000 requests for infor- 
mation and arranged for speakers and other 
participation in over 300 events nationwide. 
And soon we'll have solid figures on new 
companies that have entered exporting or 
present exporters and have found new mar- 
kets. That will be the test of how well we’re 
doing, but it’s still too early to rack up the 
results. 

For myself, I have no doubts that the 
Yankee trading spirit is alive and well. Our 
products are of world class quality. Our 
costs are now among the lowest in the 
world. And we’re shipping overseas every- 
thing from doughnut makers to locomo- 
tives. It’s people like you who will catapult 
America into the “Roaring Nineties.” So, 
keep up the good work. And thank you, and 
God bless you. 

And now, with Secretary Verity’s help, 
we'll present the awards. 


Reporter. Are you going to make a deal 
with Noriega, Mr. President? How about 
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Noriega? Are you going to make a deal 
before Wednesday? 

The President. We're not going by time; 
we're going by quality. 

Q. Have you agreed to drop the drug 
charges, Mr. President? 

The President. Nothing has been settled. 
It’s still in the works. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:34 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
opening remarks, the President referred to 
Secretary of Commerce Verity, Secretary o of 
Labor McLaughlin, and Secretary of Agricu 

ture Lyng. Recipients of the “E” Award were 
Rod Canion, of Compaq Computer Corp., 

Houston, TX; G. Gregory Smith, of Electrical 
South, Inc., Greensboro, NC; Karsten Sol- 
heim, of Karsten Manufacturing Co., Phoe- 
nix, AZ; Walter LeCroy, of LeCroy Corp., 
Chestnut Ridge, NY; Gary Parker, of Lind- 
say International Sales Corp., Lindsay, NE; 
J. Walter Kisling, of Multiplex Co., Ballwin, 
MO; Raymond Gawronski, of Dresser In- 
dustries, Salisbury, MD; and Ralph Nolte, 
of Port Longview, Longview, WA. Recipi- 
ents of the “E Star” Awards were G. Wil- 
liam Hunter, of the Port of Oakland, Oak- 
land, CA; Pauline Chambers Yost, of Tech- 
nical Rubber Co., Johnstown, OH; R.E. 
Cartledge, of Union Camp Corp., Savannah, 
GA; and Dorothy Weaver, of the Greater 
Miami Chamber of Commerce, Miami, FL. 


Nomination of John P. LaWare To Be a 
Member of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System 


May 23, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John P. LaWare, of Massa- 
chusetts, District 1, to be a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System for a term of 14 years from Febru- 
ary 1, 1988. He would succeed Henry C. 
Wallich. 

Since 1978 Mr. LaWare has been chair- 
man and director of Shawmut National 
Corp. and Shawmut Bank in Boston, MA. 
He was named chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of both the corporation and the 
bank in 1980. Mr. LaWare joined Chemical 
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Bank & Trust Co. in 1953, serving in vari- 
ous capacities: senior vice president, vice 
president, assistant vice president and assist- 
ant secretary. 

Mr. LaWare graduated from Harvard 
University (B.A., 1950) and the University of 
Pennsylvania (M.A., 1951). He was born 
February 20, 1928, in Columbus, WI. He 
served in the United States Air Force, 
1951-1953, and the New York Air National 
Guard, 1954-1959. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Brookline, MA. 


Address to Western Europe 
May 23, 1988 


Good afternoon. As you know, some 24 
hours from now, I'll be leaving Washington 
to fly to Helsinki, Finland, on my way to 
Moscow to meet with General Secretary 
Gorbachev. I thought that on this, the eve 
of my fourth summit meeting with the new 
Soviet leader, it would be appropriate to 
address a few words to our fellow democra- 
cies with whom we share the dream of free- 
dom and peace. I'd like first to discuss with 
you the policy that has brought this summit 
meeting about and that I believe has done 
much to advance the interests of freedom 
and peace throughout the world. 

From the beginning, our administration 
has sought to pursue a policy toward the 
Soviet Union based on realism, on reasoned 
interchange with the Soviets and, yes, on 
strength, especially Western unity. The 
Soviet leaders talk, to use their phrase, of a 
common European home. Well, I believe 
that the true homeland of Europe is one 
defined by transcendent beliefs—a belief in 
the sacred liberty of the individual, in the 
importance of the family, in a just and 
loving God, and in democracy. The Atlantic 
community is not limited to a military alli- 
ance. It is composed instead of nations com- 
mitted to democracy and free enterprise. 
Nor is it limited any longer to the West, for 
the community of democratic nations has 
spread beyond the Atlantic to encompass 
Japan, Australia, the Philippines, India, 
many countries in Latin America, and 
others around the world. 

In dealing with the Soviet Union, the 
United States has remained in constant con- 


sultation with this community of free na- 
tions—with our North Atlantic allies and 
other friends. NATO itself remained stead- 
fast and united in the face of severe chal- 
lenges in the early 1980’s. Already we’ve 
witnessed one historic result: the signing 
during the Washington summit last Decem- 
ber of the historic INF treaty. That treaty, 
which for the first time in history will elimi- 
nate a whole class of U.S. and Soviet nucle- 
ar missiles, was made possible by the soli- 
darity and, yes, courage of NATO. It offers 
an essential lesson for Western policy 
toward the Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact: that free nations will gain their objec- 
tives when they stand firm. The alliance did 
not waver or fail to carry out its decision of 
1979, a decision to go forward with the de- 
ployment of INF missiles. Similarly, an 
agreement was reached to eliminate the 
threat posed by the newly deployed Soviet 
SS-20 missiles. And the alliance did not 
waver in this. The result is the SS-20 threat 
is about to end because the Soviets had 
reason to withdraw those SS-20’s and the 
other missiles which they’re required to 
eliminate under this treaty. 

Now we're applying these lessons of the 
INF treaty to negotiations on a strategic 
arms reduction treaty. We hope to reach a 
START agreement this year, though it is 
the requirements of a good treaty and not 
some arbitrary deadline that will determine 
the timetable. As we negotiate from 
strength, we’re guided by realism—realism 
about just what can be achieved in our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and about what 
the Soviets themselves seek to achieve. We 
do not expect a quick radical transformation 
of the Soviet system. We do not expect to 
turn a corner one day to find that all our 
problems have gone away because our ad- 
versary has been transformed. We must 
continue to fulfill our own responsibility to 
stand firm and vigilant, to provide the in- 
centive for a new Soviet policy in contrast 
to the old; for there still remain profound 
political and moral differences between the 
Soviet system and our own. 

As the birthplace of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, or 
CSCE, the city I'll be visiting on my way to 
Moscow, Helsinki, has given its name to a 
process that lies at the heart of the East- 
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West relationship. The Helsinki Final Act of 
1975 codified international standards of be- 
havior in human rights and defined a new 
standard of openness in social, economic, 
and security affairs as a benchmark of East- 
West relations. It’s not too much to say that 
the 1975 Final Act redefined East-West ex- 
changes, enshrining human rights as an 
issue of permanent importance. The process 
is now continuing in the CSCE followup 
meeting—a meeting that has been under- 
way in Vienna since 1986. The United 
States is committed to working with the 
other CSCE states to achieve a balanced 
result in Vienna, a result that must include 
significant improvement in Soviet and East- 
ern European practices in human rights to 
balance new cooperation in security and 
economic affairs. Balance here is the es- 
sence of the Helsinki process. As signatories 
of the Helsinki Final Act, the Governments 
of the Soviet Union, Europe, Canada, and 
the United States have formally and public- 
ly committed themselves to the recognition 
of fundamental freedoms: freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of thought and expression, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of move- 
ment. Only when these freedoms are ob- 
served can the greatest resource of any 
nation—the creativity, ideas, and initiative 
of its individual citizens—prosper and grow. 

In Moscow, I will welcome the progress 
we've seen in the Soviet human rights 
record, especially since the end of 1986. 
More than 300 political and religious prison- 
ers have been released from labor camps. 
Emigration, still too low, has improved. 
Many cases of divided families and separat- 
ed spouses have been satisfactorily resolved. 
And censorship of films, books, and other 
creative works has eased. Yet despite this 
progress, the human rights situation in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe is far 
from good. Repressive policies persist. 
Peaceful demonstrations by national minori- 
ties, Refuseniks, and others are still being 
broken up by police. Freedom of religion is 
still being denied, and members of unregis- 
tered religious groups are still being perse- 
cuted. Unofficial publications are banned. 
Dozens of political prisoners and religious 
dissenters remain imprisoned, and many 
prisoners of conscience are still being held 
in psychiatric hospitals. Freedom of move- 
ment is still restricted. 
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All of us who are united by our belief in 
democracy will continue to press the Soviet 
Union to improve its practices in these vital 
areas, in short, to grant full recognition of 
fundamental human rights. To raise these 
issues is not only our inclination by tradition 
and principle but, under the Helsinki Final 
Act, our responsibility. For our part, the 
United States is prepared for useful ex- 
changes. We will listen when the Soviets 
criticize us, and we will discuss their con- 
cerns as openly and constructively as possi- 
ble. And yet I would stress that our inter- 
change with the Soviets has a basis. It is not 
neutral or value-free. This basis is not just a 
matter of American standards; they are 
moral standards, the standards of Western 
civilization itself that we Americans inherit- 
ed from Europe. We have fought in Europe 
twice in this century to help defend them. 
These shared standards and beliefs tie us to 
Europe today. They are the essence of the 
community of free nations to which we 
belong. 

I’ve mentioned arms reduction, and I’ve 
mentioned human rights. My agenda with 
Mr. Gorbachev, like the agenda which most 
of your governments discuss with the Sovi- 
ets, has two other elements. One is Soviet 
policy in the regional conflicts. We’re 
pleased to see the Soviet Army departing 
Afghanistan. Once that withdrawal is com- 
plete and Afghan self-determination has re- 
turned to this country, this will be an histor- 
ic triumph. I will also raise other issues with 
him, seeking to engage Soviet cooperation 
in getting political solutions to other con- 
flicts, such as southern Africa, the Iran-Iraq 
War, Cambodia, Central America, Ethiopia, 
and the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

In addition, our discussions will cover the 
need for greater openness and a freer ex- 
change of people. Information and ideas— 
government barriers to peoples’ under- 
standing of the outside world and to contact 
with that outside world must be eliminated. 
All of us believe that people must be free to 
communicate with one another, whether 
they’re journalists, scientists, academics, 
tourists, or high school students. And so, I'll 
urge General Secretary Gorbachev to join 
us in greatly expanding people-to-people 
exchanges between East and West. One 
matter in this regard is especially close to 
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my heart: that of seeing more young people 
travel between East and West. I will discuss 
youth exchanges with General Secretary 
Gorbachev because they hold such promise 
for better understanding in the years to 
come. Young people should be free—free to 
come and go as they will, free to travel to 
and live in each other’s country, free to 
make friends the world over. 

When I was in Berlin nearly a year ago, I 
called upon General Secretary Gorbachev 
to tear down the wall dividing that city. In 
so many senses, dividing Europe itself, East 
from West, the wall is still there, a scar, a 
grim reminder of the division of Europe. 
That division is cruel. It is unnecessary. It 
has gone on too long. We'll work on, unre- 
lentingly, until that division gives way to 
peace and freedom. The day may still be 
long in coming, but the United States will 
always remain utterly committed to bring- 
ing that full liberty into being. In the mean- 
time, we'll stand by you in defending our 
common heritage and beliefs, our common 
homeland of freedom. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10 a.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. The 
address was released by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on May 24 and broadcast by 
the U.S. Information Agency’s Voice of 
America and WORLDNET television. 


Nomination of Harold G. Christensen 
To Be Deputy Attorney General 
May 24, 1988 


The President today nominated Harold 
G. Christensen to be Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral at the Department of Justice. He would 
succeed Arnold I. Burns. 

Mr. Christensen is currently chairman of 
the board of directors of Snow, Christensen 
& Martineau in Salt Lake City, UT. He has 
also been involved in numerous associations 
and committees, including: fellow of the 
American College of Trial Lawyers, and 
State chairman, 1986 and 1987; member of 
the ad hoc committee of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States on American 
Inns of Court, 1984-1986; charter president 


of the American Inns of Court I, 1980; and 
president of the Utah State Bar, 1975-1976. 

Mr. Christensen graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Utah (A.B., 1949) and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan (J.D., 1951). He was born 
June 25, 1926, in Springville, UT. 


Nomination of Edward S.G. Dennis, Jr., 
To Be an Assistant Attorney General 


May 24, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward S.G. Dennis, Jr., 
to be an Assistant Attorney General (Crimi- 
nal Division) at the Department of Justice. 
He would succeed Willam F. Weld. 

Since 1983 Mr. Dennis has been United 
States Attorney for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. Prior to this 
he was chief of the narcotic and dangerous 
drug section at the Department of Justice in 
Washington, DC, 1980-1983. Mr. Dennis 
was deputy chief of the criminal division of 
the United States Attorney’s Office in Phila- 
delphia, 1978-1980, and Assistant U.S. At- 
torney in the U.S. Attorney’s Office, 1975- 
1980. He was a law clerk for the Honorable 
A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr., at the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Philadelphia, 1973-1975. 

Mr. Dennis graduated from the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy (B.S., 1967) and the 
University of Pennsylvania (LL.D., 1973). 
He was born January 24, 1945, in Salisbury, 
MD. He is married, has one child, and re- 
sides in Pennsylvania. 


Nomination of Warren Zimmermann 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia 


May 24, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Warren Zimmermann, of 
Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador to the Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia. He would succeed 
John Douglas Scanlon. 
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Mr. Zimmermann was a staff reporter for 
the Munroe News Bureau before entering 
the Foreign Service in 1961. From 1962 to 
1964, he was consular and political officer 
in Caracas, Venezuela. In 1964, he was as- 
signed to the Foreign Service Institute to 
study Serbo-Croatian and served as political 
officer in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 1965-1968. 
He returned in 1968 to the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research as a Soviet policy ana- 
lyst and served as a Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State in the Office of the Coun- 
selor, 1970-1973. In 1973, he studied Rus- 
sian at the Foreign Service Institute and 
from there became deputy counselor of em- 
bassy for politico-military affairs in Moscow. 
From 1975 to 1977, he was special assistant 
for policy planning at the Bureau of Euro- 
pean and Canadian Affairs at the Depart- 
ment of State. Mr. Zimmermann was coun- 
selor of embassy for political affairs in Paris, 
France, 1977-1980; Deputy Chairman of 
the U.S. delegation to the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) 
in Madrid, Spain; and Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, 1981. 
He was a visiting fellow on the Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1984-1985; and Deputy 
to the Head of the U.S. delegation to the 
arms reduction negotiations in Geneva with 
the personal rank of Ambassador, 1985. Mr. 
Zimmermann currently holds the position 
of Chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 
Vienna followup meeting of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

Mr. Zimmermann graduated from Yale 
University (B.A., 1956) and Cambridge Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1958). He was born Novem- 
ber 16, 1934, in Philadelphia, PA. He 
served in the United States Army in 1959. 
He is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in Virginia. 


Nomination of John Alderson To Be 
Administrator of General Services 


May 24, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Alderson to be Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. He would 
succeed Terence C. Golden. 
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Mr. Alderson has been serving as Acting 
Administrator since April 1, 1988. Prior to 
this, he served as Associate Administrator in 
the Office of Congressional and Industry 
Relations at the General Services Adminis- 
tration in Washington, DC, from February 
1988 until April; Deputy Associate Adminis- 
trator in the Office of Operations, 1987- 
1988; and Deputy Commissioner of the 
Public Buildings Service, 1982-1983. Since 
1965 he has been owner of John Alderson 
Agency, Inc., in Daleville, VA. He was also 
a vice president of Basic Development and 
Investment Corp., 1971-1975. 

Mr. Alderson was born September 3, 
1933, in Botetourt County, VA. He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in Ar- 
lington, VA. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Reporting on the 
Cyprus Conflict 

May 24, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384, I 
am submitting to you a bimonthly report on 
progress toward a negotiated settlement of 
the Cyprus question. 

Major meetings were held by U.S. officials 
with Cypriot leaders during the past two 
months. Secretary of State Shultz visited 
Cyprus on April 8, 1988, during the course 
of travel to a number of Middle Eastern 
countries. The Secretary met with Cypriot 
Foreign Minister Iacovou and stressed to 
him our desire to be helpful in the effort to 
achieve a Cyprus solution. The Secretary 
also underlined our continuing support for 
the United Nations Secretary General’s 
good offices mission. 

Special Cyprus Coordinator M. James Wil- 
kinson visited Cyprus, Greece, and Turkey 
in late March and early April, meeting in 
Cyprus with President Vassiliou, Foreign 
Minister Iacovou, Turkish Cypriot commu- 
nity leader Denktash, and other political 
and government leaders. Mr. Wilkinson 
strongly emphasized our belief that negotia- 
tions should be started as soon as possible 
under the aegis of the U.N. Secretary Gen- 
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eral and his representative in Cyprus, Oscar 
Camilion. Mr. Wilkinson also stated that the 
United States wishes to be helpful in the 
effort to start negotiations, but that the par- 
ties themselves must elect to begin the 
process. 

The new U.S. Ambassador to the Repub- 
lic of Cyprus, Bill K. Perrin, arrived in 
Cyprus on April 28 and presented his cre- 
dentials to President Vassiliou on May 3, 
1988. Ambassador Perrin begins his tour of 
duty at a time when we enjoy excellent 
bilateral relations with Cyprus and stands 
ready to lend all possible support to efforts 
to solve the Cyprus dispute. 

During the period under review both 
Greek and Turkish Cypriot leaders ex- 
pressed their continued interest in working 
with the U.N. Secretary General in pursuit 
of a settlement. At the same time, both par- 
ties pointed to statements and actions by 
the other side that they argue call into 
question the sincerity of such expressions. 

Also, during the reporting period, the 
Turkish Cypriot authorities began stamping 
the passports of certain travelers entering 
the Turkish Cypriot sector across the U.N.- 
controlled buffer zone. The Turkish Cypri- 
ots have asserted that the new measures 
were established in response to long-stand- 
ing Greek Cypriot restrictions on travel be- 
tween the two sectors. We and others have 
questioned the initiative and urged maxi- 
mum effort by all parties to restart serious 
negotiations. 

Financial problems for the United Na- 
tions Force in Cyprus [UNFICYP] remain 
severe. In mid-April, UNFICYP troop con- 
tributors vigorously renewed their appeal 
for a switch in UNFICYP’s funding base to 
assessed contributions in place of the 
present voluntary contributions. The United 
Nations Force in Cyprus’s cumulative defi- 
cit is over $160 million, borne entirely by 
the troop-contributing countries. We con- 
tinue to consult with U.N. officials and the 
troop contributors on this problem. 

Regarding congressional interest in 
Cyprus, I applaud House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 274 that commends the Prime Minis- 
ters of Greece and Turkey “on their states- 
manship in initiating their current dia- 
logue.” I agree with the positive thoughts 
expressed in that Resolution and, like its 
authors, hope that the high-level meetings 


between Greece and Turkey “may result in 
the creation of an atmosphere that is con- 
ducive to ... a resolution of the Cyprus 
problem.” 

The United States continues to believe 
that the time is ripe for resuming negotia- 
tions without preconditions. An early meet- 
ing, facilitated as appropriate by the U.N. 
Secretary General, between the leaders of 
the two communities also appears desirable. 
At the same time, we continue to favor ex- 
panded contacts at all levels to reduce ten- 
sions and to complement, not substitute for, 
substantive negotiations. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Message to the House of 
Representatives Returning Without 
Approval the Omnibus Trade and 
Competitiveness Act of 1988 


May 24, 1988 


To the House of Representatives: 

It is with sincere regret that today I must 
disapprove and return H.R. 3, the Omnibus 
Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988. 
We worked long and hard to produce legis- 
lation that would enhance our country’s 
ability to meet foreign competition head- 
on—to strengthen our trade laws and 
remove restrictions on America’s great eco- 
nomic engine. And we came very close to 
developing such a bill. Unfortunately, as the 
process came to a close, provisions were 
included that simply make this bill, on bal- 
ance, bad for America—particularly work- 
ing men and women. The criteria I used in 
reaching this decision were whether this 
legislation will create jobs and help sustain 
our economic growth. I am convinced this 
bill will cost jobs and damage our economic 
growth. 

During this Administration the American 
economy has created 16 million new jobs. 
Our unemployment rate is the lowest in 14 
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years with more Americans working than 
ever before in our history. And we are ex- 
periencing the longest peacetime expansion 
this country has ever seen. 

While this has been going on at home, 
many of our trading partners have had a 
different economic situation. Perhaps the 
most compelling and important comparison 
is that over the past decade, the United 
States has created more than twice as many 
jobs as Europe and Japan combined. 

The United States economy, which for- 
eign leaders have dubbed the “American 
Miracle,” is not a freak accident or a statisti- 
cal curiosity. It is the result of 7 years of 
consistent policies: lower tax rates, reduced 
regulation, control returned to State and 
local governments. The Washington tenden- 
cy to have government be all things to all 
people has been reversed, and we have 
gotten government off the backs of the 
American people. In contrast, many foreign 
countries remain hamstrung by archaic poli- 
cies and are now trying to remove these 
impediments, to reform tax systems, to 
make labor markets more flexible, and to 
encourage entrepreneurs. 

That is not to say that we cannot do more 
here at home—we can. That is why I for- 
warded proposals to improve our competi- 
tive strength and why we worked hard with 
the Congress to try to achieve a positive, 
forward-looking bill. Unfortunately, that is 
not the bill the Congress passed and sent to 
my desk. 

The issue receiving the most attention in 
this bill is the mandatory requirement for 
businesses to give advance notice of closings 
or layoffs. I support voluntarily giving work- 
ers and communities as much advance 
warning as possible when a layoff or closing 
becomes necessary. It allows the workers, 
the employer, the community, time to 
adjust to the dislocation. It is the humane 
thing to do. 

But I object to the idea that the Federal 
Government would arbitrarily mandate, for 
all conditions and under all circumstances, 
exactly when and in what form that notifi- 
cation should take place. There are many 
circumstances under which such mandatory 
notification would actually force a faltering 
business to close—by driving away credi- 
tors, suppliers, customers, and—in the proc- 
ess destroying jobs. While the legislation at- 
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tempts to mitigate this outcome, its “falter- 
ing business” exemption is too ambiguous to 
be workable and invites untold litigation. 

These concerns are real, not simply philo- 
sophical or theoretical. The experience of 
the Caterpillar Company in the early 
1980’s, for example, is indicative of the 
need to be flexible to meet foreign compe- 
tition and indeed to survive. They had to 
utilize layoffs and temporary plant closings 
to respond to competitive developments. 
And, as one executive of that company 
stated, they did not have the luxury then, 
nor do they now, of knowing with certainty 
what business conditions would be like 60 
days in the future. Without the ability to be 
agile and responsive, they might have 
closed their doors permanently. 

Caterpillar’s experience is repeated many 
times over throughout our economy. One 
independent analysis shows that if this law 
had been in place between 1982 and 1986, 
the United States would have produced 
almost one-half million fewer jobs. And that 
is what this debate is about—creating jobs 
and keeping them—not losing jobs by the 
straightjacket of regulations. 

Over a year ago, I submitted legislation 
that would provide assistance to workers, 
employers, and communities in the event of 
a layoff or closing. The program would 
serve virtually every dislocated worker who 
needs it with training, education, and assist- 
ance in securing a new job and provide an 
incentive for giving advance notice of lay- 
offs and closings. Ironically, the one piece of 
that package that the Congress rejected was 
a direct incentive for business to give ad- 
vance notices of closing and layoffs. We 
need labor laws that fit the flexible, fast- 
paced economy of the 1990’s, not restrictive 
leftovers from the 1930’s agenda. And I en- 
courage the Congress in any subsequent 
trade bill to include a program that pro- 
vides incentives for such notice. 

There are other provisions in the legisla- 
tion that provide disincentives to our sus- 
tained economic growth or serve some 
narrow special interests: 

—New restrictions on the export, trans- 
portation, and even utilization of Alas- 
kan oil further complicate the over- 
bearing regulatory scheme that already 
impedes the development of Alaskan 
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oil fields. It is the wrong policy. We 
need to provide incentives, not restric- 
tions, for the production of oil in the 
United States so that we can reduce our 
dependence on foreign suppliers. Fur- 
ther, as the Congress has now recog- 
nized, it amounts to an unconstitutional 
discrimination against a single State. 

—A mistaken effort to revive discredited 
industrial policy planning through a so- 
called Council on Competitiveness that 
will open even more venues for special 
pleaders. 

—A requirement to negotiate a new cen- 
tralized international institution to ar- 
range the forgiveness of billions of dol- 
lars of debt around the world—all sup- 
posedly without increasing U.S. taxes or 
adding to our debt. 

—Expanded ethanol imports that could 
harm U.S. grain producers. 

—An amendment to the Trading with the 
Enemy Act that prevents the President 
from moving swiftly to block blatant 
enemy propaganda material from en- 
tering the United States, even during 
wartime. 

While the Congress did a remarkable job 
in watering down or eliminating the most 
protectionist provisions, there remain sec- 
tions of the bill that push us in the direction 
of protectionism. Closing our borders is not 
the solution to opening foreign markets. We 
need to demand to be treated fairly and 
take a strong stand against barriers abroad. 
In short, we need to open markets, not 
close them. 

While there are objectionable portions of 
the bill, there are also desirable provisions. 
There is negotiating authority so that the 
next President will have congressional sup- 
port to continue to seek agreements that 
open markets abroad. That, coupled with 
new trade law tools to strengthen the hand 
of America in international trade negotia- 
tions, will mean that this country can enter 
the next decade with new agreements that 
reduce barriers and encourage trade. There 
are strengthened protections for intellectual 
property, such as copyrights, and a reduc- 
tion in various handicaps to U.S. exporters. 
Finally, the bill would remove a major im- 
pediment to U.S. oil production by repeal- 
ing the windfall profits tax. 


That is why I want a trade bill, and why I 
like much of this bill. But I regret that the 
addition of a few counterproductive and 
costly measures outweigh the positive fea- 
tures of this particular legislation. I will con- 
tinue to work vigorously to secure sound 
legislation this year. 

Let me reiterate what I have said on a 
number of occasions. I am committed to 
enactment of a responsible trade bill this 
year. I have heard some say that there is 
not time to send me a second bill after my 
veto is sustained; my response is that there 
are many months left in 1988—time 
enough to set aside partisanship and finish 
the job. I want to sign a trade bill this year. 
I urge prompt action on a second bill im- 
mediately after the Congress sustains my 
veto. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 24, 1988. 


Nomination of Timothy L. Coyle To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development 


May 24, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Timothy L. Coyle to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development (Legislation and Congression- 
al Relations). He will succeed Stephen May. 

Since 1986 Mr. Coyle has been Deputy 
Under Secretary for Field Operations for 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment in Washington, DC. Prior to this 
he served as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Legislation for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development from 1984 to 
1986. From 1983 to 1984, he was Assistant 
to the Chairman for the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. From 1981 to 1983, Mr. 
Coyle was Executive Assistant for Field Op- 
erations at the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. He was a consultant 
for the Presidential Inaugural Committee, 
1980-1981. 

Mr. Coyle graduated from San Diego 
State University (B.A., 1976). Mr. Coyle was 
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born October 29, 1953, in Los Angeles, CA. 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Alexandria, VA. 


Nomination of Sheldon Jack Krys To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of State 


May 24, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Sheldon Jack Krys to be 
Assistant Secretary of State (Administration). 
He would succeed Donald J. Bouchard. 

Since 1985 Mr. Krys has been the United 
States Ambassador to the Republic of Trini- 
dad and Tobago. Prior to this he was Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Under Secretary of 
State for Management, 1984-1985. He was 
also Deputy Director of Management Oper- 
ations, 1983-1984, and Executive Director 
of the Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, 1979-1983. 

Mr. Krys attended the University of 
Maryland. He was born on June 15, 1934, in 
New York, NY. He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Potomac, MD. 


Statement on Aid to the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Resistance 


May 24, 1988 


Two months have passed since the Con- 
gress limited U.S. assistance to the Nicara- 
guan democratic resistance to food, shelter, 
clothing, and medicine. The Congress 
stopped U.S. military assistance to the resist- 
ance while the Soviet bloc continued its 
military assistance to the Communist Sandi- 
nista regime in Nicaragua. Some thought 
that U.S. forbearance would bring democ- 
racy and peace to Nicaragua through nego- 
tiations between the resistance and the San- 
dinista regime, but it has not. 

Tomorrow, as I leave on the first leg of 
my trip to Moscow, the resistance and the 
Sandinistas are scheduled to meet again. 
The Sandinistas will again have the oppor- 
tunity to carry out the promises they have 
made—beginning a decade ago with prom- 
ises to the Organization of American 
States—of establishment of freedom and de- 
mocracy in Nicaragua. We do not need 
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more pieces of paper bearing empty Sandi- 
nista promises and Sandinista signatures. 
We need deeds, not more words. 

During the 60-day truce established 
under the Sapoa agreement signed March 
23, the Sandinistas have continued, and 
indeed intensified, their repression of the 
Nicaraguan people. They have not carried 
out their commitments under the Guatema- 
la accord of August 7, 1987, or under the 
Sapoa agreement. The Sandinistas have 
gone so far as to make it impossible to ar- 
range through neutral parties to deliver 
food and medicine to resistance members 
inside Nicaragua. 

The men and women of the Agency for 
International Development who have 
worked long and hard to ensure that the 
members of the resistance have the basic 
necessities of life deserve the thanks of our 
nation. The work of AID keeps the chance 
for democracy alive in Nicaragua. 

The United States continues to support 
those fighting for freedom and democracy 
in Nicaragua. The freedom fighters of the 
Nicaraguan democratic resistance deserve 
the continued support of the United States. 

If the current stalemate in the peace 
process persists and the Sandinistas contin- 
ue their policies of repression, then we will 
call upon the Congress to reconsider its 
February 3 decision to curtail assistance to 
the Nicaraguan freedom fighters. 


White House Statement on Funding of 
Federal Education Programs 


May 24, 1988 


The President today sent to the Congress 
fiscal year 1989 budget amendments total- 
ing $5,969 million for the Department of 
Education. The regular fiscal year 1989 
budget already included this amount as 
items proposed for later transmittal pend- 
ing enactment of necessary authorizing leg- 
islation. The legislation, the Augustus F. 
Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary School Improvement Amend- 
ments of 1988, was signed into law by the 
President on April 18, 1988, as Public Law 
100-297. At the signing ceremony and 
again in his transmittal of these amend- 
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ments, the President has urged Congress to 
concentrate funding on the ongoing, suc- 
cessful programs of compensatory education 
and school improvement. He urged funding 
only these programs, plus a few new initia- 
tives, rather than dissipating the effects of 
scarce Federal resources by scattering fund- 
ing among the many other lower priority, 
narrow-purpose programs. 

The President’s 1989 budget recognizes 
the high priority of these education pro- 
grams by proposing increases in budget au- 
thority in excess of the average of 2 percent 
that applies to the total for domestic discre- 
tionary programs in the bipartisan budget 
agreement. In addition, the transmittal in- 
cludes a request for $3.4 million for the 
Education Department’s statistics programs 
to finance activities as required by Public 
Law 100-297. These proposals also include 
$1 million in fiscal year 1989 for the Na- 
tional Commission on Migrant Education. 
This temporary commission would study 
education problems of the children of mi- 
grant workers. The total package of amend- 
ments provides no significant increase to 
the fiscal year 1989 budget and is consistent 
with the bipartisan budget agreement. 


Written Responses to Questions 
Submitted by Southeast Asian News 
Organizations 

May 23, 1988 


Cambodia 


Q. Will you raise the Cambodia question 
when you meet with General Secretary 
Gorbachev? Will you be pushing for a solu- 
tion to this problem at the Moscow summit, 
as you did for Afghanistan at the recent 
Washington summit? Do you believe China 
has a role to play, especially in regards to 
the Khmer Rouge? 

The President. We have been actively dis- 
cussing Cambodia with the Soviet Union at 
various levels for a number of years now, 
and I raised the issue with General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev at the last summit. We be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union can play a posi- 
tive role in encouraging Vietnam to be re- 
sponsive to efforts to resolve the Cambodi- 
an conflict. We wili continue urging the 


Soviet Union to play such a role. Vietnam 
should meet directly with Prince Sihanouk 
and should commit itself to a firm timetable 
for rapid withdrawal from Cambodia. 

China supports Prince Sihanouk and the 
ASEAN [Association of South East Asian Na- 
tions] nations in their efforts to end the 
Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia and 
restore that country’s sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. I am sure that China’s policy will 
make a constructive contribution to settling 
the Cambodian conflict. 


Southeast Asian Nuclear Free Zone 


Q. The Soviet Union agreed to a nuclear 
free zone in Southeast Asia, a proposal 
raised by members of ASEAN. Do you see a 
possibility of the U.S. agreeing to such a 
proposal? 

The President. Nuclear arms reduction is 
a vital goal, and one that we will continue 
to pursue energetically. But there are no 
shortcuts. Nuclear free zone treaties are at 
their best when they prevent nuclear prolif- 
eration and promote regional stability and 
global security, as might be the case in 
Latin America. In general, however, we 
must look with caution at the proposition 
that walling off a portion of the world from 
nuclear weapons will contribute to world 
peace. It could instead weaken nuclear de- 
terrence and, in so doing, could heighten 
rather than reduce the risk of war. For this 
reason, we cannot support the proposal for 
a nuclear free zone in Southeast Asia. 


Soviet and U.S. Roles in the Pacific 


Q. In the Pentagon’s 1988 Review of 
Soviet Military Power, it is said that Cam 
Ranh Bay in Vietnam is the largest Soviet 
naval base outside the Soviet Union. What 
kind of role do you think the United States 
should play in the Pacific, especially South- 
east Asia, in light of the Soviet expansion in 
the area? 

The President. Russian interest in the 
East Asian and Pacific region has waxed 
and waned through history. Until recently, 
Soviet efforts to improve their status in the 
Pacific area were based almost entirely on 
military power. After a period of military 
buildup in Asia, General Secretary Gorba- 
chev has made overtures to become more 
involved in the region in a nonmilitary way. 
Unlike our own extensive and longstanding 
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commercial, economic, cultural, political, 
and military links with the region, however, 
the Soviet Union lacks a firm basis for great- 
er peaceful involvement in Asia. Though 
Soviet rhetoric has changed under Mr. Gor- 
bachev, Moscow’s military posture in the 
region remains a major concern to us and 
our friends in Asia. 

The United States and most Asian nations 
agree about what needs to be done on a 
large number of real issues, such as ceasing 
Soviet support for the Vietnamese occupa- 
tion of Cambodia; dealing with the Soviet 
military buildup, including Cam Ranh Bay; 
encouraging North Korea to open a dialog 
with the South Koreans to reduce tensions 
on the Peninsula; and resolving the North- 
ern Territories dispute with Japan. The 
Soviet Union already knows it can do a 
great deal for peace and stability in Asia by 
resolving these important, tangible prob- 
lems. We take every opportunity to remind 
them of that. We are also working closely 
with our friends and allies in Asia and the 
Pacific on real-world issues, like economic 
development, security, the movement for 
greater democracy, and growth of trade in 
free-market conditions. We think that real 
contributions to human welfare beat lofty 
phrases. We will continue pursuing such 
contributions. 


START Treaty and Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Are you optimistic that a START 
accord can still be signed in Moscow? Do 
you think that a Moscow summit without a 
START agreement could maintain the mo- 
mentum? 

The President. Our goal is a good agree- 
ment, not a quick agreement. Our negotia- 
tors have been working long and hard in 
Geneva toward an equitable and effectively 
verifiable agreement to reduce United 
States and Soviet strategic nuclear arms by 
50 percent. Our goal is to reduce the risk of 
war and strengthen strategic stability 
through deep cuts in strategic nuclear arse- 
nals and reduced reliance on those weapons 
systems that are most destabilizing: ballistic 
missiles, especially heavy intercontinental 
ballistic missiles with multiple warheads. 

Despite the considerable progress that we 
have made, important differences remain, 
and it looks increasingly unlikely that a 
START treaty will be ready before my 
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meeting with General Secretary Gorbachev 
later this month. Nevertheless, I believe 
that a START treaty can be concluded this 
year, but only with hard work and construc- 
tive negotiating by both sides. We want a 
treaty that makes the world a safer place 
for all of us. We will continue to do our part 
to achieve an equitable and effectively veri- 
fiable START treaty. 

I am proud of the achievements we have 
registered in U.S.-Soviet relations in recent 
months, including the signing of the INF 
treaty and reaching an agreement that gets 
Soviet troops out of Afghanistan. My ap- 
proach to U.S.-Soviet relations has been 
based on the principles of strength, realism, 
and dialog. This approach has served us 
well through three previous summits, and I 
remain confident it will produce a good, 
substantive meeting with Mr. Gorbachev 
later this month. In Moscow, I intend to 
seek further progress in all four parts of the 
U.S.-Soviet agenda, covering human rights, 
regional issues, bilateral relations, and arms 
control. My goal is to bequeath to my suc- 
cessor next January the firm basis for a 
stable, sustainable relationship with the 
Soviet Union. 


Regional Conflicts 


Q. How useful have your summits been 
with General Secretary Gorbachev in the 
search for peace in the Third World? 

The President. We have pursued a vigor- 
ous dialog with the Soviet Union on region- 
al conflicts in recent years. In addition to 
my own discussions with General Secretary 
Gorbachev, Secretary Shultz and our re- 
gional experts have recently had intensive 
exchanges with their Soviet counterparts on 
such topics as Afghanistan, southern Africa, 
the Middle East peace process, Cambodia, 
and the Korean Peninsula. Our goal, as laid 
out in my 1985 United Nations General As- 
sembly speech, is the achievement of politi- 
cal settlements based on an end to the 
fighting, prompt withdrawal of outside 
forces, and facilitation of a process of genu- 
ine national reconciliation. 

I had serious discussions with Mr. Gorba- 
chev on regional issues last December and 
expect to follow up on them in Moscow. 
The Soviet Union leadership has indicated 
they see the Afghanistan settlement as 
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opening the way to progress on other con- 
flicts. I am all in favor of this and intend to 
press Mr. Gorbachev for details later this 
month. For not only do these conflicts, 
many of them involving Soviet client states 
or proxies, pose a serious threat to regional 
security balances, they also hold the danger 
of triggering superpower confrontations 
with negative consequences for regional 
states. 


U.S. Trade Relations With Asian Nations 


Q. The United States has yet to resolve its 
trade problems with Japan and the newly 
industrialized countries of Asia. What meas- 
ures would you advocate that the United 
States and these countries take to narrow 
the trade imbalances with minimum disrup- 
tion to the economies of the Asian nations? 

The President. We have urged Japan to 
boost domestic economic growth and to im- 
prove access to the Japanese market for for- 
eign products. Japan has made progress in 
these areas. In 1987 the Japanese Govern- 
ment enacted spending measures to assure 
good economic growth, which marked over 
4 percent last year. Firm growth has contin- 
ued this year and has benefited all of 
Japan’s trading partners as Japanese imports 
have increased. We also have worked with 
Japan to resolve some difficult bilateral eco- 
nomic issues, most recently in construction 
and science and technology cooperation, by 
working out agreements that provide valua- 
ble benefits for both nations. However, 
more remains to be done, particularly in 
market liberalization of the agricultural 
sector. 

The newly industrialized economies— 
Hong Kong, Korea, Singapore, and 
Taiwan—of Asia have for the most part pur- 
sued an export-oriented strategy of develop- 
ment. The economic success they have 
achieved is to a large degree dependent on 
the relatively free access their wide range 
of export products have had to the USS. 
market. While Hong Kong and Singapore 
have virtually open markets, Korea and 
Taiwan have in place laws and regulations 
which restrict or even ban U.S. exports of 
goods and services. Both Korea and Taiwan 
have taken significant steps to reduce their 
trade barriers, but much more remains to 
be done. We also have urged these four 
trading partners to allow their currencies to 


reflect the underlying strength of their 
economies. 

If the liberal international trading system 
that has so benefited the United States and 
all the economies of East Asia is to survive, 
it is important that all our major trading 
partners take immediate action to further 
reduce tariff and nontariff barriers. They 
also should join us in making every effort to 
ensure the success of the Uruguay Round of 
the ongoing multilateral trade negotiations. 


Intellectual Property Protection in 
Thailand 

Q. Will the United States further pressure 
Thailand to include protection of US. intel- 
lectual property and computer software in 
Thai copyright laws? To what extent does 
the United States want its intellectual prop- 
erty protected in Thailand? 

The President. The United States looks 
forward to continuing to work with the 
Royal Thai Government in a cooperative 
effort to improve the protection afforded all 
intellectual property in Thailand. I am con- 
vinced that it is in the best economic, cul- 
tural, and social interest of any nation to 
enhance the intellectual property condi- 
tions of its own authors and creators and to 
offer that enhanced protection to creators 
from other nations as well. 


Vietnamese Refugees 


Q. Malaysia has announced that it would 
be closing Pulau Bidong, a Vietnamese refu- 
gee transit camp and new arrivals would be 
turned away. Does the United States think 
that Malaysia is serious or merely making a 
threat? What action is being taken by the 
United States to speed up resettlement of 
these refugees? 

The President. The Government of Ma- 
laysia has indicated its concern and is re- 
viewing its policy as a result of the increas- 
ing flow of refugees to its shores in recent 
months. We have no information that Ma- 
laysia has decided to turn away refugees, 
however. The Malaysians have confirmed to 
us that they have plans to close Pulau 
Bidong refugee camp over the course of the 
coming years, but not in a precipitous way. 
Residents of the camp and all new arrivals 
will be transferred to a camp near Kuala 
Lumpur. We have been assured that every 
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effort will be made to carry out this deci- 
sion in a humanitarian way. 

I want to remind you that we have re- 
peatedly urged the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment to honor its commitment to the order- 
ly departure program so that people do not 
have to resort to clandestine flight out of 
Vietnam. We are currently considering ad- 
mission of up 1,000 additional refugees 
from Malaysia who are harder to resettle 
because they lack family ties in the United 
States or elsewhere. This decision demon- 
strates our continuing commitment to first 
asylum and was made in response to the 
dramatic increase in Malaysia’s boat arrivals 
in recent months. 

Economic Assistance for the Philippines 

Q. Do you support the proposed mini- 
Marshall plan for the Philippines? Do you 
see burden-sharing in foreign aid as an 
answer to the foreign assistance needs of 
the Philippines? 

The President. The United States Govern- 
ment is strongly committed to helping de- 
mocracy and prosperity flourish in the Phil- 
ippines. We have also been talking with our 
friends and allies in Asia and Europe about 
the possibility of increasing assistance and 
stimulating trade and investment to sustain 
economic growth in the Philippines. These 
discussions are continuing. President 
Aquino enjoys enormous international sup- 
port, and I am confident the donor commu- 
nity will continue to respond generously to 
her government. 


Note: The questions were submitted by the 
Singapore Straits Times; the Nation, of 
Thailand; Business World, of the Philip- 
pines; Kompas, of Indonesia; and the Ber- 
nama News Agency, of Malaysia. The ques- 
tions and answers were released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 25. 


Remarks Upon Departure for the 
Soviet-United States Summit in Moscow 


May 25, 1988 
My fellow Americans and all our Ambas- 


sadors of our friends and allies who are 
here, on the eve of my first meeting with 
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General Secretary Gorbachev in 1985, I 
told you that my mission, simply stated, was 
a mission for freedom and peace. I wanted 
to sit down across the table from Mr. Gor- 
bachev and try to set out with him a basis 
for peaceful discourse and cooperation be- 
tween our two countries, at the same time 
working to advance the cause and frontiers 
of human freedom. As I approached that 
first meeting in Geneva, I wanted to estab- 
lish a better working relationship with the 
Soviet Union—one no longer subject to the 
dangerous highs and lows of the past; a 
working relationship that would be based 
on realities, not merely on a seeming relax- 
ation of tensions between our two countries 
that could quickly disappear. To accomplish 
that, the United States needed to see solid 
and steady progress in four major areas: 
human rights, regional conflicts, arms re- 
ductions, and bilateral exchanges. 

Well, we’ve come a long way since then. 
Now, as I depart on this trip to Moscow, 
fulfilling the agreement I made with Gener- 
al Secretary Gorbachev back in 1985 that 
we would visit each other’s country, I can 
point to achievements we can all be proud 
of in each of the areas of our four-part 
agenda. The United States and the Soviet 
Union have signed the Geneva accords pro- 
viding for the withdrawal of all Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan, and the first with- 
drawals have begun. We have signed an 
arms reduction treaty that will reduce the 
level of nuclear arms for the first time in 
history, eliminating an entire class of U.S. 
and Soviet nuclear missiles. We’ve made 
progress on the main points of a treaty that 
will cut in half our arsenals of strategic of- 
fensive nuclear weapons. Our new nuclear 
risk reduction centers are already transmit- 
ting messages that reduce the risk of con- 
flict. Our representatives have held broad- 
ranging discussions on human rights, and 
we’ve seen concrete steps taken. The levels 
of emigration have risen. Some political and 
religious prisoners have been released, and 
a number of divided families have been re- 
united. Somewhat more diversity of expres- 
sion is permitted. There has been a recogni- 
tion of religious persecution in the past and 
a pledge that some restrictions on the right 
to worship will be eased. We have greatly 
expanded our bilateral exchanges. The 
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number of travelers between our two coun- 
tries is rising sharply, with unprecedented 
totals expected this year. There’s more, of 
course, but I’d miss my plane if I went 
through the entire list. [Laughter] And yet 
impressive as these achievements may be, 
they represent only a beginning. 


In my talks with General Secretary Gor- 
bachev next week, we will be looking to the 
future, for there remains much to be done. 
Permit me to outline the substance of our 
four-part agenda for those talks. 


On human rights, I will press to see that 
the positive trends I’ve mentioned continue 
and the reforms are made permanent. We 
certainly welcome the recent signs of Soviet 
progress toward greater freedom of reli- 
gion, greater freedom of speech, greater 
freedom of movement. There have been in- 
dications that this progress may be written 
into Soviet law and regulations so that it 
can be a more permanent part of Soviet 
life. We will be doing all we can to encour- 
age just that. 


Concerning regional conflicts, we'll be 
looking for Soviet actions to help advance 
negotiations on the Angola and Namibia 
problems and to support U.N. efforts to end 
the Iran-Iraq war. We will ask the Soviets to 
use their influence with the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment to prevent a manmade crisis of 
starvation there. We’ll urge the Soviets to 
help move the Middle East peace process 
closer to a just and lasting solution. And 
we'll look for ways tc help the parties re- 
solve other regional conflicts in Africa, Asia, 
and, yes, Central America. 


Regarding arms reductions, we'll strive to 
resolve the issues that still stand in the way 
of our agreement to cut U.S. and Soviet 
strategic offensive nuclear arms in half. As 
we make progress, our negotiators will be 
able to move forward in their work on the. 
draft START treaty. We’ll continue to seek 
ways to improve the verification procedures 
of two existing treaties on nuclear testing— 
the Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Treaty and 
the Threshold Test Ban Treaty—so that 
those treaties can be ratified. And I will 
urge the Soviets to move ahead at the 
Vienna followup meeting of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe. At 
these discussions, negotiators from 35 na- 


tions are working on ways to advance 
human rights and strengthen the confi- 
dence- and security-building measures they 
negotiated at Stockholm in 1986. Separate- 
ly, the 23 members of the Atlantic alliance 
and Warsaw Pact are negotiating a mandate 
for new talks on conventional forces. Suc- 
cess here means the Soviets must make con- 
tinued progress on human rights, for the 
security in Europe involves much more 
than military arrangements. It must be 
based on a solid foundation of respect for 
the rights of individuals. 

Concerning the final portion of our four- 
part agenda, our bilateral relations, we will 
address both new agreements and renewals 
of existing agreements to extend the areas 
in which we cooperate. This will include 
everything from practical matters of nucle- 
ar safety to radio navigation and the protec- 
tion of our global environment. We'll seek 
to broaden still further our people-to-people 
contacts and, especially, to give more of our 
young people the opportunity to participate 
in such exchanges. 


So, as you see from the outline of that 
agenda, there will be plenty of work for Mr. 
Gorbachev and me in Moscow next week. I 
don’t expect it to be easy. We may have 
many differences, deep differences, moral 
differences, but we're still fellow human 
beings. We can still work together to keep 
the peace. And in working with the Soviet 
Union, the United States can still remain 
true to its mission of expanding liberty 
throughout the world. 


Since my first meeting with Mr. Gorba- 
chev, we have, as I’ve said, come a long 
way. My task next week will be to go still 
farther—farther in the interests of peace, 
farther toward a universal respect for fun- 
damental human rights, farther toward 
world freedom, and farther toward a safer 
world for all people. And now, as I embark 
upon this great task, I ask for your prayers. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke to supporters and 
members of the White House staff at 9:51 
a.m. at the South Portico of the White 
House. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 23 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress fiscal year 1989 budget amendments 
totaling $1.4 million for the legislative 
branch and fiscal year 1988 and 1989 ap- 
propriations language for the judiciary. 


May 24 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—congressional leaders, to discuss the 
trade bill veto, the Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear Force treaty, and the legisla- 
tive-executive branches drug task force; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—the Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board, to discuss the START negotia- 


The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Cir- 
iaco De Mita of Italy for an official working 
visit to the United States. The Prime Minis- 
ter has accepted the invitation and will 
meet with the President at the White 
House on June 14. 

The White House also announced that 
President Reagan has invited President 
Kenan Evren of Turkey to make a state 
visit to the United States. President Evren 
has accepted the invitation and will meet 
with President Reagan at the White House 
on June 27. 
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The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 24 


William Andreas Brown, 

of New Hampshire, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Israel. 


Withdrawn May 24 


John R. Wall, 

of Ohio, to be a member of the Occupation- 
al Safety and Health Review Commission 
for the term expiring April 27, 1993 (reap- 
pointment), which was sent to the Senate 
on May 5, 1987. 


Submitted May 25 


Sheldon J. Krys, 
of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Donald J. Bouchard, resigned. 


Warren Zimmermann, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia. 


Harold G. Christensen, 
of Utah, to be Deputy Attorney General, 
vice Arnold I. Burns, resigned. 


Edward S.G. Dennis, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania, to be an Assistant Attorney 
General, vice William F. Weld, resigned. 


Richard L. Nygaard, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Third Circuit, vice Joseph F. 
Weis, Jr., retired. 
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Timothy L. Coyle, 

of California, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice Ste- 
phen May, resigned. 


Robert O. Hunter, Jr., 

of California, to be Director of the Office of 
Energy Research, vice Alvin W. Trivel- 
piece, resigned. 


John Alderson, 
of Virginia, to be Administrator of General 
Services, vice Terence C. Golden, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 23 


Fact sheet: 
Recipients of the “E” and “E Star” Awards 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Soviet-U.S. summit in 
Moscow—by Michael H. Armacost, Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs 


Released May 24 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on the President’s visit to 
Helsinki, Finland—by Rozanne L. Ridgway, 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released May 24—Continued 


Assistant Secretary of State for Exropean 
and Canadian Affairs 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Richard L. Nygaard to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Third 
Circuit 

Released May 25 


Advance text: 
Remarks upon departure for the Soviet-U.S. 


summit in Moscow 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 


were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 


issue. 





Editor’s Note 





The President left the White House on 
Wednesday, May 25, to visit Finland, the 
Soviet Union, and the United Kingdom. Re- 
leases and announcements issued by the 
Office of the Press Secretary following the 
President’s departure will be printed next 
week. 
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